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SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The American Federation of Arts 



THE sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts was held 
in Washington, D. C, on May 12th, 13th 
and 14th. Not only was the attendance 
larger, but the interest and enthusiasm 
greater than ever before. The seating 
capacity of the hall in which the sessions 
were held — the ball room of the New 
Willard Hotel — was upwards of three 
hundred, and more than once those coming 
late were obliged to stand, every chair 
being occupied. 

The sessions without exception began 
promptly, the program was carried through 
without a single change, every promised 
speaker being present, and from first to 
last a vital interest was sustained. It was 
a real convention, for the audience was 
made up in large part of fellow workers 
in different divisions of the same field 
which prevented the usual gulf between 
them and the speakers. The fraternal 
spirit was strongly in evidence. 

Art Education with special reference 
to cultural and industrial development 
was the general subject under considera- 
tion, and both in the papers presented 
and the general discussion which ensued 
a broad and generous viewpoint was 
evident. 

In an address on "The Value of Art to 
a Nation," the Hon. Henry White, formerly 
American Ambassador to Italy and to 
France, gave the keynote to the trend of 
thought by pointing out the inestimable 
benefit derived by one and all through 
a knowledge and appreciation of beauty. 

Col. Harts, Secretary of the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts, welcomed the 
delegates to Washington, calling attention 
most appropriately at the same time to 
the fact that the National Capital is the 
one city in this country that has in its 
development followed a design since its 
beginning, and that design is the basis of 
all artistic education. 

Mr. de Forest, the president, being 
unable to be present, the first vice-president, 
Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, presided at 
the opening session. A letter from Mr. 



de Forest congratulating the Federation 
upon its progress and expressing confi- 
dence in its even greater future usefulness, 
was however, received and read. 

At this session the reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were presented. 

Professional Art Education 
The afternoon session on May 12th was 
devoted to the subject of Professional 
Art Education. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield 
presided. In a brief opening address 
he called attention to the fact that in times 
past the arts have lightened the gloom 
caused by untoward conditions such as 
now exist and outlasted the wars through 
which they have come down to us even un- 
dimmed. "We must," he said, "pin our 
faith to the eternal things and at times 
at least forget the tumult of war in thankful 
and hopeful celebration of the arts of 
peace." 

Miss Cecilia Beaux was the first speaker. 
Her paper dealt with the subject of Pro- 
fessional Art Schools. She said very truly 
that it was not possible to reflect upon 
professional art schools without dwelling 
a little on the average motives and char- 
acter of the students who draw their in- 
struction from them. That there might 
be less waste she urged stricter scrutiny 
of purpose before permission for entrance 
to the schools was given. It is impossible, 
however, she insisted, to gage results in 
this field by percentages, and she strik- 
ingly brought to mind the fact that de- 
spite our increasing collections of works 
of art in this country the average Ameri- 
can art student lacks environment and 
tradition, being, as she aptly put it, "a 
leaf upon the wind, rather than a leaf 
upon the tree." Miss Beaux spoke as a 
teacher to fellow teachers and set forth 
clearly the need of deep, burning and 
comprehensive enthusiasm in class criti- 
cism which she said should not be too 
frequent. The instructor, she insisted, 
to be of real value must touch the pupils' 
imagination and that it should be re- 
membered that the student goes to the 
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art school to absorb rather than produce. 
Referring to the practical administration 
of art schools she declared herself not in 
favor of public exhibitions, but strongly 
advised the permanent showing in the 
school buildings of the best works produced 
by students which might serve as inspir- 
ation and example. The function of the 
antique and life classes were by Miss 
Beaux most admirably set forth. 

The second paper was by Mr. Lloyd 
Warren and dealt with the Atelier System 
of Art Education as successfully con- 
ducted by the Beaux-Arts Society of 
Architects. An Atelier, he explained, was 
nothing more nor less than a workshop, 
therefore an Atelier System was simply 
an organization of artists' workshops. 
The advantages of such a chain of ateliers 
over a monster individual school of art 
he claimed to be those of open compe- 
tition and public exhibition, stating that 
the one compared to the other as 
democracy compared to aristocracy. He 
deplored the present system of invited 
exhibitions which, he stated, were not 
stimulating to the outsider because "he 
is not in it himself, nor to the insider be- 
cause he is already there." The defect 
of the present academic school is, he stated, 
that the student draws inspiration from 
the instructor rather than from the atmos- 
phere in which his public live and feel. 
Furthermore Mr. Warren called attention 
to the fact that this is an age of luxury 
when there is a growing demand for those 
articles dependent for value upon artistic 
design. From his own experience he 
stated he knew that the best kind of work 
could be produced in this country today 
provided the proper system of education 
in the industrial arts was established. 
This system he believed to be that of the 
Ateliers. 

The third speaker was Mr. Herbert 
Adams, whose subject was Foreign Train- 
ing, but he confined himself almost ex- 
clusively to the consideration of the 
American Academy in Rome, of which he 
is a member of the Board of Trustees. 
The Academy, he said, is now firmly 
established and will be of inestimable 
value to the country if the Trustees are 
able to select as students only those who 
are endowed with sufficient talent and 



have had the advantage of proper previous 
training. But, as he admirably brought 
out, the question of proper training is a 
large one. As one who has examined 
much work submitted in competition for 
the Academy fellowships, Mr. Adams has 
been forced to realize how poor and limited 
is the background against which a great 
majority of the students are now laboring. 
He declared it his belief that technical 
training for those meaning to make a pro- 
fession of art, should begin at the age of 
fifteen and if possible should go hand in 
hand with the general studies. In short 
that the ideal art school should be a broad 
educational institution with art as the 
pivot about which the whole system re- 
volved. 

In the discussion which followed many 
interesting points were brought out, as 
for example the true function of the life 
class, the necessity for cultivating higher 
ideals among art students, the desirability 
of coordinating the arts, music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry, the several 
motives which actuate students to enter 
an art school, the value of art schools in 
community life, the desirability of going 
with the tide rather than against it in art 
instruction, taking note of the tendencies 
of the time and adapting them to the 
desired end, rather than combating them, 
and the pernicious influence of many of 
the so-called correspondence schools of art. 
Those participating in the discussion were: 
Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Mr. Harold 
Haven Brown, Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Mr. Walter Scott Perry, Mr. 
Theodore J. Keane, Mr. J. H. Gest, Mr. 
Carl Werntz, and Prof. Alfred V. Churchill. 

Art Education in the Public Schools 

The morning session on May 13th was 
given over to a consideration of the great 
subject of Art Education in the Public 
Schools. Mr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, presided. In 
an opening address Mr. Claxton reviewed 
the history of art teaching in the public 
schools in this country which covers a 
period of a little more than half a century. 
One of the great difficulties in this line of 
education, he stated, lies in the fact that 
we have tried to make all education in this 
country democratic, and that we have 
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thought of democracy as giving equal 
opportunity to all. Mr. Claxton, however, 
declared his conviction that art is essen- 
tially democratic, saying that "It is not 
something that comes down out of the 
heavens, it is not something to be imported 
from somewhere else separate and apart 
from life and from the ordinary daily 
utility, but something which comes out of 
an attitude of life in so far as it comes 
out of the heart of the masses of people." 

Dr. James Parton Haney was the first 
speaker and fairly took his audience by 
storm, reviewing some of the lessons given 
by him under the auspices of the School 
Art League of New York City in the 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Brooklyn Institute Museum, 
to large audiences of children. He de- 
scribed his method of teaching, taking a 
suggestion from the query of the children 
in Peter Pan. "Are we in the story?" 
"Yes," says Peter Pan, "you're in it." 
It is essential, he said, to the success of 
telling stories to great audiences of children 
that they shall be "in it." They must 
ask questions and answer them, seem to 
keep the story going. Then, too, there 
must be the unseen bond between teacher 
and taught; the speaker must think "with" 
the children, not "of" them. The secret 
is locked in the word "sympathy." Be- 
fore the grown-up audience of the Con- 
vention, Dr. Haney made some of the 
drawings which appeal so strongly to 
children; now a hurried line or two making 
a scrap of a map, so that they can learn 
where the hero was when this or that took 
place; now a bit of landscape helping out 
the narrative; all done so rapidly, so 
cleverly, so enticingly, the lesson will 
not be soon forgot. 

Prof. Arthur W. Dow followed and 
gave some interesting and - radical sug- 
gestions with regard to the work of the 
art teacher and art instructor. The de- 
mand today, he said, is for a knowledge 
of art for the householder, the maker of 
things, the business man; a reasonable 
demand, and one which the art teachers 
and instructors of this country must 
squarely meet. This help, he claimed, 
was not to be found in nature drawing 
or applied design, but in non-applied de- 
sign, knowledge of good arrangement, good 



form, good color, the use of lines, spots 
and spaces, the value and significance of 
rhythm. The weakness, he stated, of 
much of our industrial art today is lack 
of good quality in design. 

Mrs. H. H. Osgood, Supervisor of Art 
in the Atlanta Public Schools, told of some 
of the difficulties confronting the super- 
visor and of the necessity of holding fast 
to basic principles in order to make the 
public school art teaching of value to the 
average citizens. The basic principles 
she mentioned as of most vital significance 
were: color, form, arrangement, line and 
perspective, with, of course, the history 
of art as a background. 

Miss Louise Connolly of the Newark 
Public Library, dealt with the subject of 
"The Relation of the Art Museum to 
Art Teaching in the Public Schools" in a 
most engaging and memorable manner, 
keeping her audience gaily amused and 
yet presenting graphically facts well con- 
sidered and impressive. "Conservation, 
education, inspiration," she mentioned as 
the functions of an art museum. The 
attitude of the public to the museum she 
set forth as follows: "Everybody that 
enters the front door of a museum without 
any particular instruction in art believes 
that everything he is going to see inside 
those doors is beautiful, and it is up to him 
to know it; and if he does not know it he 
shows that he is an ignorant creature." 
The result, she claims, unless great care 
is taken, will be one of two things: either 
hypocrisy or indifference. Her plea was 
for exhibits graded to meet the require- 
ments of the untrained. But in case this 
proved impossible she urged that at least 
the exhibits should be graded mentally by 
those who endeavor to explain them and 
that teachers and docents should strive 
to find the teaching point of the class or 
community to be instructed. "Be demo- 
cratic," she urged, "and not arrogant." 
"Reach out to all, hold back from none, 
do not assume through a knowledge of 
art an attitude of superiority." 

Art Education in tlie Colleges and 

Universities 

At the afternoon session on Thursday, 

the subject of Art Education in Colleges 

and Universities" was considered. Dr. 
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Merrill E. Gates, former President of 
Rutgers College and Amherst College, 
presided. 

The first speaker was Professor John 
Pickard, President of the College Art 
Association and Director of the Art De- 
partment of the University of Missouri. 
He spoke on "The Message of Art to the 
Collegian," dwelling first upon the in- 
spirational power of beauty, and mani- 
festing the powerlessness of science to 
interpret and express it. Practical edu- 
cation, he stated, is our watchword to- 
day. But there is no reason, he insisted, 
why we should not be practical and at 
the same time have visions, for when we 
have mastered the practical we are just 
ready to begin to live. Discontent with 
mere existence which has persisted divinely, 
he stated, since the days of the cave 
dwellers is responsible for the upward 
march of the race. It is inherent in man 
to long for the joy of life, which joy is art, 
the expression of imagination and emo- 
tion. For the equipment of the entire 
man, education in the fine arts is essential, 
he stated, declaring that absolutely the 
most practical building that could be 
erected on the campus of a university to- 
day is a great art gallery to be filled with 
the beautiful art of the world in its mani- 
fold forms. The fundamental error in 
art education today, he said, was its 
failure to provide for the artistic side of 
man's nature. 

"The Value of a Museum of Art to a 
College" was splendidly set forth by the 
next speaker, Prof. Alfred V. Churchill, 
Director of Art at Smith College, which is 
one of the American institutions for higher 
learning that may boast the possession 
of a gallery of art. Prof. Churchill stated 
that such a museum must present the art 
of the past and present, of many countries, 
supreme works of all kinds including the 
present. But he urged that there should 
not be too many periods represented nor 
too many examples of any one period or 
individual. Because we are cut off from 
obtaining the rarest and best of originals 
we must, he said, content ourselves in many 
instances with reproductions, of which, 
perhaps, the facsimile comes closest to 
suiting the requirements, while by no 
means ideal. He went on, however, to 



tell what excellent facsimiles can now be 
obtained, of bronzes, ivories, tapestries 
and fine paintings, and that in this medium 
etchings, engravings and drawings can 
be most- happily secured. The college 
Art Museum should also, he insisted, 
contain the best original works of the day. 
In this country they would naturally be 
American, but after all, he added, "we are 
Americans." He also explained the value 
of special exhibitions, paying tribute to 
the work which the Federation is doing 
in making such exhibitions possible. He 
also told of the services rendered by the 
Hillyer Art Gallery in lending exhibits to 
students. And he strongly emphasized 
in conclusion the necessity of having the 
art museum a thing of beauty in itself. 

Prof. Churchill was followed by Prof. 
Arthur Pope of Harvard University, who 
spoke on "The Purpose of College Courses 
in the History, Theory and Practice of 
Art." Prof. Pope gave as one of the chief 
objects of art teaching in the universities 
an increase of understanding and judgment 
of art, using these terms in preference to 
appreciation which he says is too likely 
to imply a gushing state of mind instead 
of a descriminating selection of what is 
good. He strongly advocated the study 
of art history as of value in comprehending 
the life of the time in which special works 
were created. But beyond this he said 
there should be acquired the knowledge 
leading to descrimination between ex- 
amples, and a comprehensive teaching 
of underlying principles of design. That 
the students might become acquainted 
with the language of art as a means of 
expression he advocated practice as in- 
despensable to an understanding of theory, 
and he very truly remarked that the present 
lack of instruction in colleges in this par- 
ticular field of education is largely due to a 
lack of properly qualified instructors. He 
does not want academic schools affiliated 
with the universities as he considers them 
cramping and narrow in methods, to which 
he attributes largely the vagaries and 
absurdities of the extreme modern school 
of art as well as the monotonous "copying 
of models seen in academic exhibitions," 
which is to be deplored. The chief hope 
of art in the future, he believes, lies in the 
instruction given in colleges and uni- 
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versities which shall prepare men and 
women not only to produce but to be 
logical, rational, larger-minded citizens. 

Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, the last 
speaker at this afternoon session, expressed 
himself of the opinion that the universities 
should maintain schools of art and see to 
it that the connection between such train- 
ing and its effective application to life is 
complete. He spoke especially from the 
standpoint of the lesser cities and towns 
where the opportunity given by the college 
is the only one obtainable. The history 
of art, he said, was valuable, but he 
cautioned that unrelated dwelling upon 
the completed past has only negative 
results, and that unsupported by practice 
in the arts does not stimulate that interest 
in the living present which seeks through 
love of it to find a symbol which shall 
endure. Adding, that art which is an 
expression of national spirit springs from 
contact with contemporaneous life and is 
the expression of its finer essence. "Art," 
he said," is not only an object of historic 
interest, but also a vitalized activity in 
national growth." The fear of commer- 
cializing art he set aside, declaring that 
industrial development could not proceed 
without art training in taste, and that 
even the so-called fine arts found their 
support on the broad base of industrialism. 

In the discussion which followed these 
papers, Mr. Ashbee, of England, gave 
three points from his own experience that 
were significant in relation to the subject 
under discussion. First, that art teaching 
without practice is unsound; second, that 
livelihood under conditions of ecconomic 
industry must be safeguarded in this 
particular field; and third, that all children 
must be taught to draw, but that there 
should be careful avoidance of formula; 
for, he stated, as one of the wisest Orientals 
has told us, "No nation can have art if 
its first idea is to exploit it." By others 
who took part in this discussion the rea- ' 
sonableness of looking to the colleges for 
training art writers and critics as well as 
for museum workers was brought out. 
The Chairman, Dr. Gates, in concluding 
the session emphasized the value of envir- 
onment, telling of two instances in his 
own experience illustrating the universality 
of love and knowledge of art in Florence, 



and also called attention to the fact that 
the gift of a great artist whether in poetry, 
sculpture or color is, after all, the gift of God 
direct to the artist. It is by these starry 
souls we guide ourselves, he said, and point- 
ing out that in our endeavor to popularize 
art our hope should be that we may bring 
from the class from which most of the 
great artists have come, not from the 
class of teachers but from the homes of 
the common people, those who may thus 
be able to lead. 

Industrial Art Education 

Friday morning the subject was Indus- 
trial Art, and Mr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag, 
Director Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
presided. 

The first speaker was Mr. George Leland 
Hunter, who spoke on "The Importance 
of Texture in Industrial Art." Process, 
not design, he insisted, was of greatest 
importance in the creation of works of art. 
The trouble in modern times, he said, is 
not with the workman, but with those who 
direct his work and do not know. Those 
who work as artisans should, he insisted, 
be able to feel the material in which they 
are working. 

The next speaker was Mr. Frank Alvah 
Parsons, of New York, who emphasized 
the fact that art is life, not something 
apart from it, and that art expression is 
called forth by need in life. In other 
words, that when man needed a chair, 
a chair was produced. There is no differ- 
ence, he insisted, between the fine and the 
applied arts. Education, he defined as 
nothing in the world but "getting used to 
where you are," the adjusting of man to 
his needs; environment, he said, is life's 
greatest educator. We can not borrow 
art, we can not import it, he told his 
audience, but we must go forth and produce 
it out of an art consciousness which is 
sincere. 

Mr. Walter Scott Perry, described the 
functions of an Art School which is pur- 
posed to meet and solve as far as possible 
industrial problems from the commercial 
as well as artistic side. He, too, urged 
strict requirements for admission, but in 
order to make it known that there are 
opportunities in this field for trained 
workers, he gave instances of successful 
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achievement on the part of those who had 
passed through the Fine Arts Department 
of the Pratt Institute, of which since its 
inception he has been Director. 

Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, spoke of 
"The Art Museum as a Factor in Industrial 
Art Education," stating that at present 
it does not loom large in this respect. 
Whereas many students visit the museum 
for purposes of study they only give a little 
look here and there rather than thorough 
examination of any one object. On this 
account much of the knowledge acquired is 
but poorly digested and thereby does not 
become really available for use. In the 
works of earlier centuries, Mr. Fairbanks 
said, an artistic spirit is strongly mani- 
fested, but in the works of today he de- 
clared this spirit to be absent. He at- 
tributed this to the character of the age 
in which we are now living, the watchwords 
of which he noted are progress, humani- 
tarianism, and efficiency. "What," he 
said, "may one expect in the fine arts in 
such an age?" This was not, it would 
seem, a very encouraging point of view. 

The last speaker was Mr. Clarence 
Whybrow, President of the Art in Trades 
Club of New York. He complained that 
the majority of the students of design in 
this country are not technically well 
trained. While they can produce good 
designs they can not detail them for manu- 
facture's use. But he also said that 
nothing has been done or is being done 
elsewhere that can not be done here in 
America, for we have the brains, and the 
talent, and the demand. Mr. Whybrow 
deprecated too much borrowing from the 
periods of the past and urged a more 
sincere expression of our own ideals. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Blashfield had a word to say in defense of 
the academic school, declaring that if 
the student had the right stuff in him his 
ideals would surely be expressed some day; 
but in order to express them he must have 
the means of expression — an accomplished 
technique. 

Mr. Ashbee, by special request, described 
the system of loans to rural communities 
conducted by the South Kensington 
Museum of London. And Mr. Bush- 
Brown, in part response to Mr. Fair- 



banks's paper gave expression to the con- 
viction that even in a material age there is 
possibility of developing a spiritual sense, 
a love and appreciation of art. 

Final Session 

The last session of the Convention was 
given over to business. Mr. Herbert 
Adams presided. Certain resolutions were 
reported by the Committee on Resolutions 
and unanimously adopted; one of which 
was to the effect that the American Feder- 
ation of Arts request the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to investigate the present status of 
art education in this country. 

The Nominating Committee rendered its 
report and the following persons were 
unanimously elected as members of the 
Board of Directors to serve for three years : 
Mr. Andrew Wright Crawford, Mr. Charles 
L. Hutchinson, Mr. H. W. Kent, Miss 
Florence N. Levy, Hon. Elihu Root, Mr. 
Martin A. Ryerson, and Mr. Marvin F. 
Scaife. 

A brief report, relating specially to the 
services of art commissions, rendered by 
the Standing Committee on Civic Art 
was read. General discussion followed, 
participated in by Mr. Pearson, Mr. 
Garnsey, Prof. Woodward, Prof. Pickard, 
Dr. Carroll. Mr. Glenn Brown, Mr. Bush- 
Brown and Dr. Haney. 

The Dinner 

The Convention was concluded by a 
dinner at Rauscher's on the evening of 
the 14th. Mr. Herbert Adams presided, 
and among the guests of honor were the 
Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. Lane, 
Hon. Henry White, Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress; Col. W. W. Harts, 
secretary of the Federal Commission of 
Fine Arts; Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
permanent secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters; and Miss 
Cecilia Beaux. Two hundred and twenty- 
one persons were in attendance. 

The speakers were Mr. Paul W. Bartlett, 
the sculptor; Mr. C. R. Ashbee, the dis- 
tinguished British architect, craftsman and 
writer; Mr. Arthur Hamerschlag, director 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
and Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who was to have 
spoken, being prevented from attendance, 
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sent a letter which was read by Mr. Francis 
C. Jones. 

Each of the speakers from a purely 
individual standpoint called attention to 
the power of art to enrich both the indi- 
vidual and the nation, materially and 
immaterially. Mr. Bartlett after noting 
in a witty and semi-humorous manner 
some of the weaknesses and faults of our 
present production in art by recalling a 
conversation between a French lady who 
visited his studio and himself, related a 
little allegory illustrative of the fact that 
life without Poetry is sad and dull. 

Mr. Ashbee referred to his own work in 
England and present conditions brought 
about by the war, deploring the dreadful 
waste which is consequent. "Industry 
without art," he said, "is brutality." 
Adding that to him it seemed as if the 
present brutality of war is the result of 
the explosion of industrial forces undirected. 
The housing problem was, up to the time 
the war began, the most difficult that 
England had to face, ecconomic conditions 
in the last twenty years having been so 
severe that it had not been possible to 
build the houses needed for the proper 
housing of the working class. According 
to his own calculations it cost two hundred 
pounds to build a workingman's cottage, 
and according to report it cost exactly 
the same sum to fire off a 16-inch shell. 
There was need of thousands of laborers' 
cottages which could not be built for lack 
of money; millions and millions is being 
spent in firing shells. In conclusion, Mr. 
Ashbee told a quaint tale in which a father 
counsels his son who has gone forth to win 
the world by brutality and failed, that 
the four ways of attainment are through 
Reason, Craftsmanship, Music and Beauty. 

Mr. Cram gave expression to a conviction 
that "the very events which are now turn- 
ing the world into a shamble and culture 
into mockery, must in the end have issue 
in a new and better civilization that will 
demand art expression as has been the 
case at no time since the era of Medieval- 
ism or the first glory of the Renaissance." 
He also stated, as the result of his own 
experience, that workmanship as good as 
any ever produced in the best eras of the 
past was obtainable in America today, 
provided the workmen were allowed to 



take pride in their work and to find joy 
in its creation. 

Mr. Hamerschlag told of the experiment 
which is being tried in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology of correlating the arts 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
poetry and the drama, by educating each 
student of the arts in not one but all, and 
bringing them into constant contact with 
production in all these fields through the 
medium of a theatre, built in the school as a 
laboratory, wherein all work together 
toward a perfect and complete end. 

Mr. Johnson, after conveying the greet- 
ings and felicitations of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, read the last 
stanzas of his Ode to Saint-Gaudens in 
which as final tribute the world is bidden 
to make fitting return for the great sculp- 
tor's gift of imperishable beauty by living 
deeds as well as works of no less beauty. 

Here again it was not merely aesthetic 
gratification which was referred to con- 
tinually, but true aspiration, signalized b3' 
nobler living. A remarkable spirit of 
unanimity and sincerity prevailed and 
without the least tinge of sensationalism 
or sentimentality expression was given 
to emotion and deep-stirred sensibility 
which among Anglo Saxon people is rare. 
In a complete spirit of good will and altru- 
ism, evil was recognized and shortcomings 
acknowledged, and yet while there was 
evidently plenty of fire to engender action, 
there was no undue heat in utterance. 
The spirit of this Convention and the 
feeling which ran through it were peculiarly 
stirring and fine. 

Work was well intermingled with play 
at the sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts. It is said 
that those who work the hardest are as a 
rule those who know how to play the best, 
and it is certain that there are no more 
earnest workers or delightful playfellows 
than those whose interest or occupation 
lies within the field of art. It rained the 
first day of the convention, but the weather 
was cool, and the second and third days 
were ideal with sparkling sunshine and 
unclouded skies. Washington furthermore 
was most lovely in the freshness of new 
foliage and spring flowers. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
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first day, the Hon. and Mrs. Larz Anderson 
received the delegates and members in 
attendance at their beautiful home on 
Massachusetts avenue, which is both 
unique and charming in design and filled 
with works of art of rare interest. 

Thursday afternoon a garden party was 
given the delegates and others by the Hon. 
and Mrs. Henry Kirke Porter, whose home 
is on the corner of Sixteenth and I streets 
in the heart of the city, yet affords a spa- 
cious and most beautiful garden walled in 
from public view, and at that particular 
season of the year abloom with flowering 
plants and shrubs. 

The picturesqueness of this reception 
and garden party on the first two after- 
noons of the convention, as well as the 
generous hospitality so delightfully ex- 
tended in both instances, will linger in the 
minds of all those who had the privilege 
of attendance as precious memories, than 
which nothing is more valuable. 

On Wednesday evening the officers of 
the Federation and delegates to the con- 
vention were invited as special guests to a 
series of Dance Plays given by the ex- 
ponents and students of the Florence 
Fleming Noyes System of Rhythmic Ex- 
pression, and Mrs. Richard Mansfield, who 
read the prologue to one of the plays and 
took part in another. The stage, set as a 
sylvan scene, was specially constructed 
for the purpose in the grand ball room of 
the New Willard, and the performance as 
a whole was very artistic and charming. 

Thursday evening was made memorable 
by a reception in the National Museum 
given by the Regents and Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in honor of the 
delegates to the convention and to mark 
the opening of the exhibition of American 
Industrial Art assembled by the American 
Federation of Arts and set forth in the 
National Museum. To this reception over 
two thousand invitations to representative 
Washingtonians were issued. The Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. 
Walcott, personally received and welcomed 
the guests. 

Lunch was served each day in a private 
dining room at the New Willard and 
though each paid for himself the nominal 
fixed charge agreed upon, arrangements 
were made for congenial seating and in- 



formal conferences so that the recess period 
strengthened rather than weakened the 
interest, and the lunches became in them- 
selves distinctive and pleasant features of 
the convention. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Six years ago this very month the 
American Federation of Arts came into 
existence. It was then a shadowy vision, 
a hope, an aspiration, an altruistic purpose, 
rather formless and vague. To-day we 
look upon it not merely as a reality, but as 
something tangible, with some record of 
accomplishment and at least clearly defined 
aims. But as the work develops the prob- 
lem seems to grow and we see before us 
now possibilities which in the beginning 
did not present themselves. 

On account of the untoward conditions 
brought about by the awful state of war- 
fare abroad it was thought last autumn 
that for the present the best we should be 
able to do would be to "mark time," 
endeavoring to hold what ground we had 
gained until there was a restoration of 
normal conditions. I am glad to be able 
to report, however, that despite our fears 
this has in many respects been the most 
successful year in the Federation's history. 
Not only have we held our ground in the 
last twelve months, but made very material 
progress. 

There has been marked increase in our 
annual memberships, no less than 360 
active members having been added during 
the past six months. Associate members 
to the number of 256 have also been added. 
To all active members a copy of the most 
recent volume of the American Art Annual 
has been given, as well as a subscription to 
Art and Pkogress. But these active 
members constitute a strong group and, 
increasing in numbers and continuing 
from year to year, will materially strengthen 
the Federation as a body. It would seem 
logical to believe that there are several 
thousand persons in the United States who 
will gladly — I should like to say proudly — 
become active members of the American 
Federation of Arts under the conditions 
now named — and, if so, there must be ten 
if not twenty times as many who will, 
if properly approached, be equally willing 
to become associate members. This would 



